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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When a change of address is requested, 
both the new and old address should be 
given. Two weeks' notice is required for 
changing an address. 



ART AND BOOK SALE CATA- 
LOGS — The American Art News, in 
connection with its Bureau of Expertis- 
ing and Valuation, can furnish catalogs 
of all important art and book sales, 
with names of buyers and prices, at 
small charge for time and labor of 
writing up and cost of catalog when 
such are de luxe and illustrated. 

APPRAISALS— "EXPERTISING" 
The "Art News" is not a dealer in 
art or literary property but deals with 
the dealer and to the advantage of both 
owner and dealer. Our Bureau of "Ex- 
pertising and Appraisal" has conducted 
some most important appraisals. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
Wiegand Endorses "Secession" Story 

Editor American Art News, 
Dear Sir: 

Reading the "correction" Mr. Eggleston 
sends- you, printed in your last issue, as 
to your story of the reported "Secession" 

fis^dt y^Se^&.lo^I S men ' and Wh ^ is neither the "Irish pic 
to say that in my case, at least, the "seces- 
sion" is actual and real. While there may 
be "no antagonism as a body," as Mr. Eg- 
gleston states, a certain condition forced the 
formation of the new Society, otherwise it 
would not have come into existence. My 
threshing out of the. cause of the condition 
in public would be in bad taste, but you 
came very near to facts in your first story. 
Very truly yours, 

Gustave Wiegand. 
New York, March 28, 1920. 



A PICTURE MYSTERY 

An adequate explanation of the oft- 
times puzzling question to the unim- 
aginative and unartistic person, as to 
what can be the lure of old pictures, 
and why the amount of time and re- 
search given to the tracing, or at- 
tempted tracing, of the history of some 
old canvas to substantiate or destroy 
its claims to authenticity, is afforded 
by the story we publish elsewhere to- 
day — of the recently reported discov- 
ery in an old Irish country house of the 
famous portrait of the American, Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary personage, 
Henry Laurens of South Carolina, by 
his equally famous artist contempor- 
ary, John Singleton Copley. . 

We say the "Famous Portrait" for 
the reason that while the picture is 
unknown to living Americans, those 
of them possessed of historical or art 
inclinations and tastes — know it well 
through the contemporary mezzotint 
by the early English engraver, Valen- 
tine Green, reproduced in this issue, 
and which was said to be a faithful and 
almost inspired transcription of the 
original — claimed by his admirers as 
Copley's finest work in portraiture. 

The question as to whether the pic- 
ture found in Ireland, after the lapse of 
more than a century, and reported to 
have arrived in New York, through 
some unnamed London dealer, presum- 
ably to be offered for sale by some 
unnamed American dealer — is or is not 
the real original as painted by Copley 
would seem from the story we publish, 
to depend for its solving upon what 
documentary evidence, if any, the Irish 
owners of the work under discussion 
can supply, as well as upon its own 
indicia. If the work is really the orig- 
inal — what of the picture, claimed both 
by the late Dr. Manigault of Charles- 
ton — an authority on early American 



THAT COPLEY LAURENS 

(Continued from Page 1) 
had a number of prominent friends in 
England, the portraits of some of whom he 
brought back to America after the Revolu- 
tion. I recall e.g., among others, one of 
Edward Bridgen among those now owned, 
by the Laurens family in Charleston. We 
can legitimately imagine (mind I am not 
writing history) that Mr. Laurens ex- 
changed portraits with some of these; or 
that some of the admirers who lionized him 
after his release from the Tower may have 
obtained the privilege of having his portrait 
painted for themselves. It is not improb- 
able that the splendid Copley in Marlfield 
House came there through the kinship of 
the Bagwells with some friends of Laurens 
140 years ago. But it is not any less prob- 
able, perhaps, that some art loving ancestor 
of the family bought it. 

"Mrs. Bagwell states that the portrait is 
a very fine one and apologizes for the failure 
of the photograph to do it justice. It must 
indeed be a splendidly executed and pre- 
served canvas if it is more lifelike than the 
representation of it before me. Of course 
it is impossible to bring out the picture 
properly on newspaper, and besides the 
photograph is not a kind that readily lends 
itself to reproduction. Careful examination, 
however, will show that the Marlfield House 
portrait differs from the one in the posses- 
sion of Henry Rutledge Laurens of Charles- 
ton only in a few trivial details of the back- 
ground, such as slightly different shading of 
certain columns and draperies, and I be 
lieve, slightly in the facial expression. The 
Marlfield House portrait is evidently better 
preserved than the Charleston replica. 

"I am not competent to act as a critic 
or historian of art, and so I can only hope 
that someone may solve the apparent inac- 
curacy in the following statement made in 
1883 by Dr. Gabriel E. Manigault, president 
of the Carolina Art Association, to Gen. 
Edward McCrady and used by the latter 
in his pamphlet, 'Education in South Caro- 
lina Prior to and During the Revolution.' 
There was a seventh portrait by Copley 
(among the paintings in Charleston by great 
masters) — that of Henry Laurens, president 
of the Continental Congress. Painted in 
London . in 1782, it was destroyed by fire 
in Charleston in 1861. It was owned by the 
late John Laurens. 

"In view of the fact that the replica of the 
Marlfield House' Laurens by Copley is still 
in the Laurens family in Charleston, bear- 
ing all the marks of the seasoning of years, 
the above quotation from Dr. Manigault 
might be a good text for an interesting 
paper. It seems highly improbable thai 
such a picture would have been allowed to 
perish when a large number of others of 
less, artistic merit and family and historical 
value were saved. I am not prepared to 
settle the question and do not know where 
the family portraits were in 1861, but I may 
state that the old Laurens house was not 



pictures in the Carolinas, and the lineal ' burned, either in 1861 or any other time. If 

descendant of Henry Laurens, the late ill 16 P° rtrait was , burne . d '» 1861 where did 
„ T . i., ' the one now in the family come from? Until 

Henry Laurens of Charleston, to have ] I see further evidence I must think that Dr. 

been destroyed in the great Charleston ' Manieault was mistaken.' 
fire of 1861 while both were young 



[We are pleased to have this en- 



ture nor the one said to have been de 
stroyed by the flames, mentioned in 
any known will of any member of the 
Henry Laurens family? 

On the other hand, how did the Irish 
picture come into the possession of the 
family whose descendant, Mrs. Bag- 
well, has recently sold it to a London 
dealer? Is she a descendant of Henry 



dorsement of our news article from so Laurens or a connection of any of his 



well known and highly respected an 
artist as Mr. Wiegand, whose word can 
hardly be questioned by his fellow art- 
ists, whether members of the Brooklyn 
Society or not. The news of the dis- 
turbance in the Brooklyn Society came 
to us from an unquestioned source and 
not "over the telephone," as was sug- 
gested by a person "whose ox was (pre- 
sumably) gored" by the publication of 
the story, and who attempted to dis- 
prove it in a self-written column in a 
characteristically puerile manner last 
Sunday. The Art News is careful as 
to its statements, and Mr. Wiegand's 
letter would seem to prove that we 
were not misinformed. — Ed.] 



descendants, and is it possible that the 
original work never crossed the Ocean ? 
It is all a pretty mystery and we await, 
with keen interest, its unfolding. 



Portrait's History a Mystery 

[Unless the London art dealer, who 
secured the Portrait of Henry Lauren's 
attributed to Copley, considered one of 
the artist's best works, and which is so 
well known through Valentine Green's 
nezzotint — was able to procure at the 
same time, good documentary testi- 
mony as to its authenticity — it would 
appear from the above statements of 
Prof. Wallace that grave doubts must 
be entertained as to such authenticity. 
The Editor of this journal was person- 
ally informed by the late Henry Lau- 
rens, a great grandson of the original 
Henry Laurens, the subject of the pic- 
ure — when in 1802 he called upon him 
to request the loan of the famous Por- 
trait for the art gallery of the Charles- 
ton Exposition of that year, of which 
he was the Art Director — that the por- 
trait "had been burned in the great 
Charleston fire of 1861. This would 
seem to corroborate the late Dr. Mani- 
gault's statement given by Prof. Wal- 
lace above. 

On the other hand a granddaughter of 
the original Henry Laurens, Eleanor Fran- 
cis, who was born in England 1776 and came 
to Charleston as a little girl in 1785. and 
while still a young woman returned to 
England, where she married first a Mr. Hen- 
derson, and after his death a Mr. Cunning- 
ton of Kentish Town, may have inherited 
the picture, and bequeathed or sold it to 
some ancestor or ancestors of the Bagwell 
family, from whom it has now been ac- 
quired. It would be interesting to know 
whether or no the Mrs. Bagwell, who wrote 

n,,,,,, „_» ' - "" • Vt ----- --,-- -'.■"-' ■"...^" 6 . ■..«.;. i,l,v lx,i mi oiuuv ui a Dr. Wallace, after reading his work on 

?™ a vr °V lew ln * he Museum print girl standing in a graceful, nonchalant atti- Laurens was in any way connected with 
room. Mrs. Dean and her husband, J. E. tude. The work is rich in color and glow- 1 the Laurens family by descent for it would 
Dean ,have organized a Print Maker's guild, ing. Baltimore artists are well represented. I be strange, if she were not that she should 



BALTIMORE 

The Baltimore Watercolor Club's 24th an- 
nual exhibition until April 11 at the Pea- 
body Gallery is larger, stronger and more 
interesting than usual; in fact, one of the 
best in the Club's history. It is admirably 
balanced, thoroughly modern in spirit, and 
declines to encourage either the erratic or 
the erotic, thus establishing "safe and sane" 
standards. Prize winners are Chauncey F. 
Ryder, who got the Peabody and water 
color Club Prize of $100 given by Mrs. R. B. 
Morrison for a group of six stunning land- 
scapes, and Anna Fisher, another New 
Yorker, given by Mrs. Harry C. Jones for 
the best individual work, a still-life of bril- 
liant decorative quality, called "The Cracked 
A fine figure piece is Hilda 



TOLEDO 

The present exhibition of block prints by 

American artists at the Toledo Museum will 

be followed by a memorial exhibition oflCanton Jar. ,,.«,„ F ,™ lc , ,.,.„, 

paintings by Henry Golden Dearth. Twelve , Belcher's "Roof Magic," an odd and appar 
hnoleum prints by Mrs. Grace Rhoades ently in.congrous title for the study of a 



have happened to read Prof. Wallace's book, 
a story by an American of an American 
for Americans. 

The entire matter is wrapped in mystery, 
especially as Miss Webber, the accomplished 
Secretary of the Charleston Historical So- 
ciety, and who has devoted much time to 
research in the matter, can find no trace in 
any will made by any member of the 
Laurens family of the bequest of the famous 
picture. 

The picture of the same subject and title, 
now in the possession of the son of the 
late Henry Laurens in Charleston, is un- 
doubtedly a copy in petto by Charles Fraser, 
the early American miniature painter, who 
lived and worked in Charleston in the late 
XVIII and early XIX centuries, made from 
the Valentine Green mezzotint, as the colors 
of the coat and curtain of the background 
differ from those in the original picture 
as described in English journals of the time. 
It is probable, therefore, that Fraser never 
saw the original portrait, and this adds to 
the mystery, as if it came to Charleston, to 
be destroyed by fire as late as 1861, accord- 
ing to Dr. Manigault and the late Henry 
Laurens, who died only two years ago — 
why did not Fraser see it to copy it — unless 
perchance it arrived in Charleston after 
the miniaturist's death? 

A plausible theory advanced by some. 
Charlestonians, is that the portrait never 
came to this country or Charleston at all, 
and possibly was never ordered by Laurens 
as a commission, but painted by Copley to 
please himself, for portrait painters of that 
day sometimes did this as their successors 
do today. In such a case Laurens may not 
have felt he had any right to the work, for 
which he may not have paid, and Copley 
may have sold it to some, art lover or col- 
lector of the time, from whom it passed in 
time to the recent Irish owners. If this 
theory is not tenable, Laurens may have 
presented the work to his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Henderson-Cunnington, from whom 
it. may have passed to the Bagwell family,. 

In any event the picture, which is prob- 
ably now here and may soon be offered by 
the American correspondent of the London 
dealer who acquired it, provides a . most 
interesting subject for further investigation 
and discussion. — Ed.] 
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Augustus John Now an R. A. 

It seemed as though the Royal Academy 
could get along very well without Augustus 
John and Augustus John very well. without 
the Academy. Now, however, they have 
joined forces, the Academy having attached 
John to her chariot wheels. 



OBITUARY 



William T. Smedley 

The death of William Thomas Smedley, 
though hardly in the nature of a surprise 
to his family and friends who had long real- 
ized the delicate state of his health, came 
as a shock when he passed away at 
Bronxville on his 62nd birthday, Mar. 26. It 
was first as an illustrator that he leapt into- 
prominence, for many years furnishing 
drawings for the principal magazines, such 
as Harper's and Scribner's. As far back as 
'82 he journeyed through Canada at the in- 
stigation of the Governor-General, the Mar- 
quis of Lome, preparing illustrations for 
"Picturesque Canada." About this time he 
was also painting and was a frequent ex- 
hibitor at the National Academy. Mr. 
Smedley was well known as a painter in 
water color, but in his later years devoted 
himself almost entirely to portraiture in 
which field he gained much distinction. His 
portraits were suave, excellently drawn and 
invariably satisfying likenesses, in good aca- 
demic style. He studied at the Penn. 
Academy and also in Paris under Jean-Paul 
Laurens. He was an Academician and an 
member of the American Watercolor 
Society.' 



Samuel Colman 

Samuel Colman died Mar. 26 last, aged 87. 
at his home in this city, after a brief illness. 
At the time of his death Mr. Colman was the 
oldest living member of the National Acad- 
emy. He was born at Portland, Me., in 
1833, and was one of the_ older American 
painters. His early training was self-ac- 
quired, but at the age of twenty-seven he was 
elected an associate of the National Acad- • 
emy. 

Shortly afterward, in 1860, he went abroad 
for a two years' course of study in Paris and 
Spain. On his return he was made a full 
Academician and, in 1866, was elected first 
president of the American Watercolor Soci- 
ety, of which he was one of the founders. 
This position he held for five successive 
terms, and when the Society of American 
Artists was founded in 1878 he became one 
of the charter members. 

In his earlier years he painted much Hud- 
son River and Lake George scenery and the 
result of his travels abroad was seen in pic- 
tures sent from most of the countries of Eu- 
rope, Italy appealing to him strongly. In 
later years he lived and painted at Newport, 
R. I., and became an authority on Japanese 
prints. He is survived by a wife and one 
son. 



